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CO-OPERATION 1 

BY EBVING WINSLOW 



One of the earlier committees of the Associated Charities 
of Boston (among the first formed of the municipal charity 
organizations) undertook the study of profit-sharing and 
co-operative business. At that time " efficiency " had re- 
ceived no scientific study and as regards most industrial 
occupations it seemed as though the employment of me- 
chanical appliances had left little opportunity for that quick- 
ening of individual effort which might be the natural result 
of participation in the profits of a business and which was 
found indeed to have a notable effect in manufactures re- 
quiring individual skill and initiation like that in the Godin 
Familistere at Guise where each workman was to a con- 
siderable degree his own master. 

As regards co-operative business the objection to a plan 
so attractive was one that seemed overwhelming, the lack 
of ability to manage affairs which must in some sense com- 
pete with those conducted by the princes of finance and the 
captains of industry. The highest qualities found in these 
great men seemed necessary to conduct the development of 
their large operations. Those who were chosen to conduct 
co-operative enterprises, if they had the honesty, very sel- 
dom developed the ability to guide the business under their 

1 As " combination " (a " combine ") is a kind of " co-operation," though 
in fact so sharply opposed by intention and effect, proper definitions may 
be clarifying. The distinction has not been always observed. 

" Co-operation " is a union of numbers of producers, artisans (work- 
men), or distributors for common advantage, to secure fair prices and the 
division of profits, controlling capital and employing for suitable com- 
pensation necessary executive ability. 

" Combination " is the union of groups of capitalists and persons of 
executive ability for special advantage, controlling producers, artisans 
(workmen), and distributors, to maintain prices and to appropriate 
profits. 
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charge with ordinary success, not to speak of earning divi- 
dends for the co-operators. It was felt that, after all, the 
magnates of commerce and hanking in the course of their 
great enterprises with an eye to individual profit were in- 
directly conferring such a benefit upon the community that 
they might be regarded as public benefactors and let alone. 

The late Mr. Edward Atkinson in those days declared 
that Jay Gould was the great Socialist. He was not pos- 
sessed with any particular enthusiasm of humanity, yet in 
the course of his operations his railroads were enabled to 
deliver freight at such rates that the cost of living was 
materially decreased. 

To-day, as Professor John Graham Brooks reports, men 
of first-rate quality and caliber are found managing various 
forms of co-operation in Europe; whether that the idea of 
service has so extended itself or merely from the natural 
increase of good human material. These managers are com- 
peting successfully everywhere with the great powers in 
business and finance and showing the most distinguished 
ability. 

Meanwhile in the recent era of insatiate " promotion " 
there has been a terrible misuse everywhere of its great op- 
portunities. What Professor Albin W. Small put in the 
form of a question was really an assertion when he asked 
whether capitalism as we know it was compatible with social 
solvency. 

With accumulative charges upon the product of labor to 
satisfy the legal claims of capital we have overtaken the 
capacity of productive operations to carry the increasing 
burden. Furthermore, we have lately been mistaking cap- 
italism, mitigated by patriarchalism, for capitalism corrected 
in principle. 

If Sir Thomas Shaughnessy could say at the banquet of 
the Canadian Pacific last year that it would have been more 
to the credit of many men prominent in the railway life of 
the Provinces had their fortunes been one-fiftieth of what 
they were, what could he have said of conditions in the 
United States! 

The great unrest among us in these days is very largely 
due to the existence of tremendous inequalities. The patri- 
archal efforts at reform are obvious. Without embitter- 
ment it seems only fair to say that the masses of cash 
given for endowments and foundations by individuals are 
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a kind of conscience money to atone for monopolies 
and syndicates ; but this will not suffice. If there is not to 
be some cataclysm such as has followed with its cleansing 
besom every overripe civilization, there must be some 
definitely formulated plan of reconstruction in the social 
economic fabric, and well it will be if the owners of vast 
wealth seize the opportunity to initiate and to lead in it. 

It seems a conservative view to hold that co-operation in 
the various forms which it is now assuming is likely to be 
the remedy for the past and to supply the new departure 
for the future. Those possessed of wealth and power would 
be wise and prudent to devote these to the foundation of 
undertakings of this form which only need a little start to 
be energizing, self-supporting, and profitable. Back of every 
well-matured undertaking for co-operation, the agricultural 
bank, the co-operative store, and the co-operative manu- 
facturer, might be the willing capitalist helping its founda- 
tion and assisting by wise loans in its early development. 
Of course there could be no difficulty between employer and 
employed when both were one. Where labor was capital 
and capital was labor, there might be realized Dr. Eliot's 
" joy " therein and there could be no occasion for either 
strikes or serious conflicts. 

The subject of co-operative Agricultural Credit, an im- 
portant development of the co-operative idea, was broached 
during President Taft's campaign last autumn and pre- 
sented by him at the Annual Meeting of the Governors in 
December in rather a crude form. The Raiffeisen system, 
which was the exact one urgently recommended by the 
President with an expectation, which was gratified, of find- 
ing for it a warm reception, was exactly the system adopted 
for use in the Philippines by the Lower House of the Legis- 
lature to enable the native Filipinos to make headway 
against the invasion of foreign capital. The bill, which 
would have interfered with the progress of colonial ex- 
ploitation, was defeated by the Upper House, Mr. Taft's 
Commission. 

The International Institute of Agriculture was estab- 
lished at Rome in 1905 upon the initiative of His Majesty 
Victor Emmanuel III., King of Italy, who provided it with 
buildings and contributes generously toward its work, sup- 
ported by the United States and forty other governments. 
The inception and organization at Rome was largely due 
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to the foresight and entire energy of Mr. David Lubin, the 
American delegate of the International Institute of Agri- 
culture there, and his earnest and valued labors in behalf 
of the agricultural interests of American farmers should 
be generally recognized. Mr. Lubin made a very interesting 
preliminary report upon the subject at the regular monthly 
meeting of the committee of the Institute, May, 1912, which 
was printed as a Senate document and published also in the 
languages of all tbe nations which comprise the Inter- 
national Institute. 

Mr. Lubin came over to make an address at the Southern 
Commercial Congress wbich met at Nashville a year ago. 
At this Congress it was voted that a committee should be 
sent abroad composed of two delegates from each State in 
the United States to report to Mr. Lubin in Rome on the 
subject and to make a tour of investigation with him in Eu- 
ropean countries, and to report to the Fifth Annual Con- 
vention of the Southern Congress which will be held in 
Mobile in September next, 

A preliminary investigation was made by representatives 
from Texas, North Carolina, and Illinois last summer to 
prepare the way for the work of this large committee. The 
American Bankers' Association also appointed a Committee 
of Investigation into the subject and five ambassadors, with 
ex-Governor Myron T. Herrick chairman, were deputed by 
Secretary Knox to study the subject and to report. 

It will thus be seen that the declarations of the Democratic 
and the Republican platform advocating an investigation of 
agricultural credit societies are likely to be fully carried 
out. 

In France the Credit Agricole is a highly centralized 
State-endowed institution granting credit according to 
stringent rules. It has about three thousand local offices 
with an average membership of between forty and fifty 
thousand. 

Italy had 1,855 and Austria-Hungary 11,000 banks in 
1911, Belgium a smaller number. In England, probably 
owing to the system of land tenure, rural co-operation has 
not succeeded, but is prospering in Ireland, and the Gov- 
ernment supports a system in India. It is in Germany that, 
with unostentatious beginnings, the movement has developed 
its largest proportions. The Schulze-Delitzsch banks are 
self-supporting, independent, and largely profit-making, 
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though the members of course alone have an interest in 
profits. The minimum shares are about $30 and the average 
is not less than $85. Each member has an unlimited liability 
in almost every case. 

The Schulze-Delitzsch banks were over 1,000 in number 
January 1, 1912, and are affiliated with the General Union 
and Economic Co-operative Societies. The volume of the 
business which they conduct is very large. They are mainly 
supported by the industrial population. In distinction to 
the Raiffeisen banks, they make only short-time loans. Ac- 
cording to returns made by 952 of them at the close of 
1911, credit was afforded in the course of that year, in the 
form of new loans or extensions of old ones, to the aggre- 
gate amount of $1,053,848,000, or an average of $1,107,000 
for each society. The volume of outstanding loans at the 
close of the year was $308,340,000. 

The General Union includes, besides the Schulze-Delitzsch 
banks, some 290 consumers' societies or co-operative stores, 
of which 273 reported that they sold goods to the gross 
value of $17,715,000 during 1911 at a net profit, principally 
distributed in rebates, of $1,671,000. 

The Central Union had 1,103 consumers ' societies enrolled 
with it on January 1, 1911, embraced 1,171,763 members, 
and did a gross business during the year amounting to 
$73,050,000. Nearly $13,000,000 worth of the goods sold was 
manufactured by the societies themselves in bakeries and 
similar establishments connected with their salesrooms. The 
Central Union itself maintains one or two cigar factories, 
one match, and one soap factory, and exercises general con- 
trol and supervision over a limited liability company known 
as the Wholesale Purchasing Company for German Con- 
sumers' Societies, which is located at Hamburg and buys 
domestically and imports from abroad for further distribu- 
tion to the individual societies. It reports the gross value 
of its 1911 business at $26,086,000, as compared with 
$21,104,000 in 1910. 

The dairy or milk-vending societies are engaged in as- 
sembling the milk and dairy products of their members and 
selling them on joint account so as to secure the advan- 
tages of large-scale dealing. 

Under the designation " other agricultural purchasing 
and selling societies " have been grouped various organiza- 
tions selling farm products other than those of the dairy, 
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and those which purchase for their members the raw ma- 
terials of the farm. 

The 403 industrial purchasing societies, including 98 asso- 
ciations of retail grocers, banded together for co-operative 
wholesale buying, reported a total business in 1911 amount- 
ing to $22,834,000; and 73 selling societies, out of 454 re- 
ported in existence, returned the volume of their 1911 busi- 
ness at $3,638,000. Statistics of the business done by 
co-operative societies of all kinds during the year 1911 have 
been appearing during the last few months. A compila- 
tion shows that 31,981 co-operative societies representing an 
aggregate membership of about 5,000,000 persons were in 
existence January 1, 1912. The aggregate value of their 
property holdings on that date is reckoned at $161,364,000; 
the aggregate volume of their yearly turnover in the way 
of credit afforded and food, houses, raw materials, and so 
on, provided at $6,188,000,000, and the total amount of out- 
side capital employed at $1,029,707,000. 

The Eaiffeisen banks were organized to supply the needs 
of the poorer class of people. There were originally no 
shares or entrance fees, and though the law made subscrip- 
tion of shares and the payment of dividends compulsory in 
1889, the shares are as small as possible, ten marks being 
a usual figure. 

The principal safeguard for loans from these banks are 
that they are made only to members of the group to which 
persons known to be trustworthy are admitted, membership 
being confined to persons residing within a small district 
and personally known to one another. The members being 
mutually responsible, it is the interest of all members to 
help a fellow-member when he is in difficulties. The bor- 
rower is required to find sureties or to get other collateral 
security for the repayment of the loan, and he binds him- 
self to apply it to a specific purpose which will bring in 
a sufficient return to enable him to pay the sum borrowed 
with interest and to leave a profit for himself. All these 
safeguards are not adopted indeed in all cases. Loans are 
sometimes given on the borrower's note of hand without any 
collateral security. 

The number of Eaiffeisen banks increased by 683 in the 
course of the year 1912, or 4.2 per cent., as compared with 
1911. Their combined capital grew, according to the pro- 
visional figures, to $650,000,000 from $605,464,000 at the 
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end of 1910, and the volume of savings deposits and deposits 
on current account to $570,000,000 from $444,108,000 at the 
end of 1910. On January 1, 1913, 16,927 Raiffeisen banks 
were in operation within the empire. 

The development of co-operative credits with us will lead 
on to the fuller enlargement of the system: to co-operative 
production, co-operative marketing, and co-operative buy- 
ing. A development of loans with banks without a prompt 
outlet for the funds will be helpless and useless. Their very 
success, as has been pointed out, in gathering funds may 
be the cause of their failure. The safeguard will be found 
in an extension to the needs of the country: co-operative 
creameries, shipping-stations, packing-houses, cold-storage 
warehouses, evaporating plants, and so on. The mortgage 
bank can advance money to build and equip such under- 
takings on the credit of their owners, the annuitive pay- 
ment coming out of the profits. 

This system of business is indeed in more or less full 
operation in every civilized country of the world: England 
and her colonies, Germany, France, Denmark, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Austria, Hungary, Northern Italy, Russia, and. Bo- 
hemia. In fact, Europe is united in a great Co-operative 
Alliance and an International Alliance is becoming active. 

Co-operative manufacturing and co-operative merchandiz- 
ing have been developed in Great Britain for nearly half 
a century, animated by the thrift, energy, enterprise, and 
zeal for social service which are beginning to manifest them- 
selves among us. Directors of the co-operative society of 
Manchester, which is made up of nearly 12,000 retail so- 
cieties doing a business of something like £30,000,000 worth 
of sales per annum, is managed by thirty -two directors, 
elected by the local societies, giving their entire time for a 
salary of £350 each per annum. 

Among the larger societies in Great Britain are the well- 
known Army and Navy Stores, the English Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, and the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale 
Society. 

The first payment in the British co-operative societies may 
be about a shilling as the first instalment on the shares and 
entitles the subscriber to all the membership privileges, con- 
sisting chiefly of lower prices on purchases. 

When a share is paid up to the full value of a pound, 
interest is allowed usually at 5 per cent., with a privilege of 
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increasing the capital up to £200 bearing interest also at 5 
per cent. Of course the principal can be withdrawn at any 
time with the same freedom that savings can be taken from 
the savings-bank. In England the law does not allow mem- 
bers to have shares in any one society in excess of £200. 
Ten to fifteen per cent, dividend is usually paid at the end 
of six months' purchases. 

Great things are expected from a new movement to link 
together the English trade-unions and the co-operative so- 
cieties. The probable membership of the combination has 
been estimated at about 4,000,000. The working arrange- 
ment, fusion, amalgamation, or whatever it may be called, 
will identify the unions closely with the co-operative organ- 
ization, and the loyalty of the workers to their unions will 
be devoted to the cause of co-operative trading. An enor- 
mous increase in the co-operative turnover would appear to 
be an inevitable sequel. Not only will the societies gain as 
customers thousands of trade-unionists who now deal with 
private shopkeepers, but present co-operatives who are also 
trade-unionists will be stimulated to give more of their trade 
to the societies when these bodies have become closely asso- 
ciated with the trade-unions. Clearly the present co-opera- 
tive trade of £100,000,000 does not represent anything like 
the purchasing power of 4,000,000 members. There may 
well be a rise in the co-operative turnover until it approxi- 
mates £400,000,000 a year. 

The prevailing greed of our average business man, at- 
tracted by the great opportunity in the development of the 
country and for making money through participation in 
" ground-floor " enterprises based upon the control of 
franchises, and all sorts of natural production, has regarded 
with contempt such a function as the management of co- 
operative undertakings. Not only is such opportunity pass- 
ing with the new era, which is apparently opening, but it 
seems not improbable that higher standards of civilization 
will prevail, and that after readjustments have been made 
our kings of finance, our barons of commerce and industry, 
may perforce be satisfied to find outlet for their powers in 
the guidance of affairs which may give them a fair and 
honorable living and in which a full and worthy scope may 
be found for their capacity. 

It is hardly possible to dwell with more emphasis upon the 
desirability of co-operation than upon the difficulties in the 
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way of its general adoption. The effects of co-operative 
membership, besides its political and social influences, must 
increase the dignity of humanity, reduce the high cost of 
living, cultivate the habit of economy, increase gross sav- 
ings, and give people of moderate means money to spend 
on the better things of life after provision for food, clothes, 
and shelter. The system would limit and perhaps do away 
with the enormous economic waste of advertising with the 
many evils depending upon it. 

It is impossible to realize what the dynamic force might 
be of these great energies converted to the service of man- 
kind, which hitherto have done incidentally nothing more 
than build up great enterprises and vast fortunes for their 
creators. It may be that the fulfilment of the ideal is a re- 
mote one, but no sudden alteration is suggested in the con- 
ditions of humanity. Greening's prediction to Lloyd fifteen 
years ago was that co-operation once started in the United 
States would reach a far greater development than in Eng- 
land. In the Northwest, New York, New Jersey, and Massa- 
chusetts movements of considerable moment and large prom- 
ise are perhaps in the way of fulfilling it. In small ways 
also it has begun here and there a safe and moderate de- 
velopment. The immediate interest in the whole matter lies 
in the fact that, as has been suggested, the great uprising 
of our day has given an effectual warning that those oppor- 
tunities for personal acquisition which have been so suc- 
cessfully used, even though we are willing to admit that 
they have not under the circumstances been criminally mis- 
used, will no longer exist. The people do not want gifts of 
libraries and colleges, picture-galleries, laboratories and en- 
dowments, nor paternal profit-sharing, but real free co- 
operation. They ask for service rendered, for moderate 
remuneration. And if we would read the handwriting on 
the wall, perhaps we may say that the success of genuine 
co-operation is the one means of escaping State Socialism. 

Our shifting population is a hindrance. The vested inter- 
ests, of course, stand in the way of co-operative distribu- 
tion. The department stores, real - estate owners, the 
mail-order people, the great advertising systems; in short, 
all capitalistic businesses in general are necessarily arrayed 
against a rival with such tremendous claims. The idea pre- 
supposes that customers will take a little trouble to go 
around the most expensive corner block to an humbler site, 
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that they will be alert to safeguard and look after their 
own interests and their own undertakings and to fight shy 
of all the false and fantastical methods for which they know 
they have to pay. Of little co-operative organizations fa- 
miliar to the writer, the Harvard Co-operative Society in 
Cambridge has had a very profitable and prosperous career, 
though of course it had the advantage of being brought to 
the attention of a special clientage and of fine courage in 
its management. 

The little co-operative undertakings are making their 
way among friendly groups of people in spite of the 
usual difficulties inherent to novel experiment. Even share- 
holders often let their shares lie dormant because the 
relations with the regular tradesman, necessary since all 
supplies cannot be furnished by the co-operative emporium, 
are unpleasantly strained, because details of delivery and 
so on cannot be at once perfected, and even because the 
household servants grumble at being deprived of the visits 
of the familiar grocers' boys and butchers' boys! Let it 
be noted that it is the " little wings " to carry us over such 
" little things " that must be relied upon for success. 

Above all, we must look for great co-operative growth 
to the general development of those principles of thrift 
among us which perhaps our bitterest lessons have yet been 
insufficient to teach, for the acceptance of a standard which 
shall regard care for small savings as an honor and not 
a disgrace, and which shall recognize as the most important 
teaching of the Gospels that wonderful lesson of economy, 
after the manifestation of overflowing bounty, when its 
ministers were admonished to " Gather up the fragments 
that remain that nothing may be lost. ' ' 

Ekving Winslow. 



